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CHANGE OP FEELING IN ENGLAND RESPECTING THE 
EASTERN WAR. 

There is to the public mind, a vast difference between a war in prospect? 
and the same' war in actual progress. On this point, our war with Mexico 
taught us a bitter lesson. The men who plunged us into it, flattered them- 
selves with the certainty of " conquering a peace," not only in a very short 
ti ne, but at a very slight cost of blood and treasure. We were told that 
the Mexicans would hardly dare even to meet us at all in battle, or, if they 
should, would soon be hopelessly beaten, and fall on their knees to beg for 
peace on almost any terms. It was said, that all the forces of Mexico 
would take to their heels before a single battalion of our troops, and that 
three months, or six at most, would end the conflict in " an honorable 
peace," with " indemnity for the past, and security for the future." What 
was the actual result ? We fought Mexico nearly two years with little bet- 
ter prospects of peace than when we struck the first blow, and were then 
obliged, as the only way of getting any settlement whatever, to sheathe the 
sword, and betake ourselves to peaceful measures, which, if used in the 
same spirit before the war began, might have s-ecured essentially the same 
results without bloodshed. We learned that, while we could begin the war 
at our pleasure, we were at the mercy of Mexico to say when it should end ; 
and so, after fighting her through twenty-eight battles, and each a victory, 
we found we had a wolf by the ears, or rather a mulish sort ot porcupine 
by the bristles, that we could neither let go with safety, nor hold any longer 
to our comfort and satisfaction. It was not so much the utter defeat of her 
arms that wrung peace from Mexico, as a political necessity at home in 
prospect of an approaching election, that induced our rulers to end the con- 
test on such terms as they could make most acceptable, not to our obstinate 
enemy, but to the voters of the Republic who were so soon to pass judg- 
ment on the responsible authors of the war. It -was to be a sort of holiday 
excursion for a few thousand volunteers ; but the upshot was the sacrifice 
of not less than 30,000 lives on our part alone, and an expense, in one way 
and another, of $217,000,000, as estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury 
one year after its close, besides millions on millions more that could not 
then be ascertained. It was to insure its authors a long lease of office ; but 
the very next appeal to the ballot-box drove from power every man whom 
the mass of the people regarded as particularly responsible for the war. Not 
a few who fought its battles, have since been rewarded with office; but its 
chief originators were all, or nearly all, cashiered just as soon as a popular 
vote could reach them. President Polk, who really made the war, did not 
get from his party the compliment even of a re-nomination. 

A change somewhat akin to this has already begun in England respecting 
the Turco-Russian War. Every body remembers how nearly unanimous 
her presses, both secular and religious, were in clamoring for the war ; 
who public opinion actually drove her peace-loving ministers into it ap 
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jparantly against their will ; how short, energetic and decisive it was to be 5 
how soon every war-ship of Russia was to be swept from ocean and sea, 
every one of her fortifications battered into ruins, and all her sea-ports laid 
waste, or closed to the entire destruction of her commerce. It was hard for 
peace men to stand before the general outcry in favor of the war ; and such 
men as Cobden and Bright were reported in our country as having lost 
their well-earned reputation and influence by their consistent, fearless and 
noble stand against the national mania. 

Such men, however, could well afford to bide the time for the fulfilment of 
their predictions. That time is likely to come sooner than we had ventured 
to expect. There are already indubitable proofs of a decisive change in 
the feeling of the English people about this war, though they will doubt- 
less have, as we had in the case of Mexico, to let the enemy say when 
it shall close. The Czar himself talks of a ten years' war ; and some 
even of its champions in England say it may last beyond the present genera- 
tion. God only knows when it will end, or how large a part of the Old 
World it may first desolate with fire and sword. 

The Liverpool Journal, in the following extracts, shows us how the 
■shrewd business men of England are beginning to reason on this subject : — 

The worst fears are generally the true ones, and people on 'change are 
beginning to think that they did not defer sufficiently to those which the 
early circumstances of the war naturally inspired. Everybody now admits 
that we were too sanguine about what might be done at Cronstadt, Sebasto- 
pool, and on the Danube; and although last week there would have been 
danger to talk of any result short of the extreme humiliation of the Czar, 
the possession of the Crimea, and any number of material guarantees, many 
now do not hesitate to express a wish that the war was over, and peace pro- 
claimed at an average sacrifice to honor. The talk among these was, that 
we cannot, of course, entertain anything in the shape of a compromise; 
that our prestige must be maintained intact ; that we must do nothing unbe- 
coming the national greatness and dignity, but that, these being secure, we 
must not play either the braggart or the fool; that, as Nicholas admitted, 
we are masters of the ocean ; that on the wave we are predominant and 
■unapproachable ; that the enemy crouch in the shade at our approach, and 
that no sail defying our presence casts it shadow on any water ; that, on the 
land, as the Czar asserted, we are not equally potent when the land apper- 
tains not to our own territory ; that the present war, in the remoteness of the 
field of action, presents formidable difficulties ; that along peace had helped 
to conceal these difficulties from the soldier and the civillian ; that we now 
perceive that delay, mistake and annoyance wait upon the transport of 
troops ; that sufficient means for their transport do not exist in Europe ; 
that, as large bodies naturally move slowly, large armies advance, even by 
land, without alacrity, by sea with mortifying tediousness; that, with ail the 
resources of France and England, we have not got in Bulgaria 35,000 
men ; that the whole force twenty days since at Varna, and in the camps 
.around, did not exceed 40,000, and that of these more than 10,000 were 
Turks and Egyptians ; that an eye-witness tells us truly that these Turks 
and Egyptians are ill-prepared to encounter the enemy in the open 
plain ; that in the moment of peril they are not to be depended on, and 
that, wanting experience, drill, and discipline, it would be madness 'o ven- 
ture on a campaign with an inadequate force unsupported ; that there are. 
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no doubt, many more men in France, in England, Ireland, Wales and 
Scotland, but that their conveyance to- Varna has reference to> time and the- 
season ; that before they could, in sufficient numbers, reach the Danube, 
pestilence would prelude snow, and horrid winter forbid encampment on 
the ground ; that houses, barracks, fires and clothing would become abso- 
lutely necessary ; that these are not now available ; that they cannot be 
provided within the required time ;; and that, therefore, it would be crimi- 
nal to send more men before- next spring; that, in the meantime, large ope- 
rations against the enemy are not to be undertaken, unless Austria enters 
heartily into the war against Russia ; that this she is not likely to do ; that 
her obvious purpose is, to get Russia out of the difficulty ; that she would 
join the Czar rather than the Western Powers, and that the juggling now 
going on at Vienna has for its object an ultimate peace ; that this being un- 
doubtedly the case, the question is, should we not entertain the question ; 
that, in point of fact, we can now get virtually all we can ever expe-:t, un- 
less we are prepared to revolutionize Europe ;: that, unless we arouse Po- 
land, nationalize Hungary, and inflame Italy into patriotism, there is nothing 
more to- be done ; that the Czar has backed out of his first pretensions ; that 
he is now, according to- his answer to the Austrian note, prepared to leave 
the protection of the Christians in Turkey to the guardianship of the Pour 
Powers; that he assents to the free navigation of the Danube, and will, no- 
doubt, agree to the opening up o< the Euxine to the navies of alt nations ; 
that on other points, he will probably be found equally flexible, and that it 
is quite certain he will not be eager, in a hurry, to attack Turkey again ;: 
that these circumstances are perfectly tantamount to- material guarantees. 

The British Ministry, in addition to- the ten millions sterling granted for 
the war at the outset, have already asked for several millions more ; and the 
prospect of a large, indefinite increase of taxes, amid the curtailment of 
commerce, manufactures, and general business, must ere long cool down 
the popular fever in* favor of the war, and make the people at length 
clamor for a peace that may not come at their call. 



Going to Wak from Sympathy. — Why am I to join in this war against 
Russia? Is it from sympathy with the oppressed, or from any particular 
object which this country has ia it ? Why, if you go to- war from sympa- 
thy, I ask you when your war will end ? Why did you put an end to the 
last war? Did you leave freedom in Europe after the treaty of Vfenna? 
You may commence the next war to-morrow, and the youngest man living 
will probably not see the end of it. Go to war for Hungary, if your appe- 
tite is in that way ; go to war for Lombardy ; go to war for those victims of 
Neapolitan vengeance ; go to war for those magnanimous men who were 
concerned in the government of the late Roman Republic ; go to war for 
3,000,000 of negroes in bondage is the United States. Look at the Bed- 
lamite consequences to which you are driven, if you hold that you are- 
obliged to go to war from sympathy. Nothing but confusion would reign all 
round this planet, if that weie to be a reason why nations should go io war. 

John Bright. 



Loss of the Royal George. — The Royal George, J08 guns, Admiral 
Kempenfelt, sunk at Spithead, August, 1782. It is stated that there were on 
board at the time she sunk near six hundred prostitutes, who perished with 
the greater part of the ship's company. 



